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SOME THOUGHTS ON THE POLITICAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF THE JAPANESE PEOPLE 

By David S. Spencer, D.D., Nagoya, Japan 
The Cabinet 

It is rather a striking fact that the Cabinet has no 
official standing in the new constitution of the Japanese 
Empire. That the cabinet should not be officially rec- 
ognized seems unaccountable, for in a modern constitu- 
tional state there must exist an instrument, call it what 
you may, by which the government may properly present 
itself to the country. Let us then turn to the fundamental 
law of the land for light on this matter. 

Article LV of the constitution reads: 

The respective ministers of the state shall give their advice 
to the emperor, and shall be responsible for it. 

All laws, imperial ordinances, and imperial rescripts of what- 
ever kind, that relate to the affairs of the state, require the 
counter signature of a minister of state. 1 

Article X of the constitution reads in part: 

The emperor determines the organization of the different 
branches of the administration, and salaries of all civil and mili- 
tary officers, and appoints and dismisses them. 2 

Here then the chief officers of state are called ministers 
of state, and their appointment is securely maintained with- 
in the emperor's prerogative. In his Commentaries on the 
above Article LV, Ito traces the origin of the cabinet 
back to the early history of the empire, finds therein the 
use of these ministers of state as the "media through 
which the imperial commands are conveyed," and in fact, 
uses the word "cabinet" to designate this company of 

1 Ito, Commentaries on the Constitution of Japan, 2d ed., p. 23. 
2 Ibid. 
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his majesty's servants. The custom of appointing min- 
isters of state he finds justified by the rescript of Em- 
peror Kotoku (645-654 A.D.), and the Emperor Tenshi, 
(662-671 A.D.), established the council of state (daijo- 
kwan), which comprehended eight departments. Various 
changes took place in the intervening years, but in De- 
cember, 1885, was established the modern organization of 
the cabinet, Mr. Hirobumi Ito being the prime minister, 
with ten ministers of state; namely, the minister presi- 
dent of state, (or prime minister), and the ministers of 
foreign affairs, home affairs, finance, war, navy, justice, 
education, agriculture and commerce, and communications. 
Ito here goes through a rather extended line of argument 
to show that these servants of the state derive all their 
authority from the emperor, and are his advisors, and in 
no way amenable to the diet. He then continues: 

If ministers of state were not responsible, the executive power 
could easily overstep the limits of law, which would thus become 
a mere collection of nominal enactments. The responsibility 
of ministers is, as it were, a pillar supporting the constitution 
and the law. It, however, has to do with the matters of State 
under their charge, and is not one involving criminal responsibility. 
When a minister of state errs in the discharge of his functions, 
the power of deciding upon his responsibility belongs to the 
sovereign of the state: He alone can dismiss a minister who 
has appointed him. Who then is it, except the sovereign, that 
can appoint, dismiss and punish a minister of state? The ap- 
pointment and dismissal of them having been included by the 
constitution in the sovereign power of the emperor, it is only a 
legitimate consequence, that the power of deciding as to the 
responsibility of ministers, is withheld from the diet. 

Then, as if fearing that this might lock up things too 
much in the hands of the emperor, and so tend to drive 
the people into opposition, he continues, saying: 

Although the emperor reserves to himself in the constitution 
the right of appointing his ministers, at his pleasure, in making 
an appointment the susceptibilities of the public mind must 
also be taken into consideration. This may be regarded as an 
indirect method of controlling the responsibility of ministers. 
Thus, in our constitution the following conclusions have been 
arrived at: First, that the ministers of State are charged with 
the duties of giving advice to the emperor, which is their proper 
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function, and that they are not held responsible on his behalf; 
secondly, that ministers are directly responsible to the emperor 
and indirectly so to the people; thirdly, that it is the sovereign 
and not the people that can decide as to the responsibility of 
ministers, because the sovereign possesses rights of sovereignty 
of the state; fourthly, that the responsibility of ministers is a 
political one, and has no relation to criminal or civil responsi- 
bility, nor can it conflict therewith, neither can the one affect 

the other The minister president and the other 

ministers of state being alike personally appointed by the emperor, 
the proceedings of each one of them are, in every respect, controlled 
by the emperor, and the minister president himself has no power 
of control over the posts occupied by other ministers. 8 

As might be supposed, much discussion has from time 
to time arisen as to the meaning of the above Article LV, 
and the amenability of cabinet ministers to the representa- 
tives of the people. It is easy to see that some ulterior 
motive must have prevailed in the wording of this impor- 
tant section. This is not the place for discussion of terms, 
but note should be taken of this language in its relation 
to the cabinet. Its great importance is our justification 
for this long quotation. 

Although as stated above the cabinet has no direct 
constitutional status, and might legally be abandoned at 
any moment by the will of the emperor, it is indirectly 
recognized as a constitutional organ, as Clement properly 
points out. This position is clearly enough established by 
citing imperial notification No. 135 (issued in 1899), which 
deals with the functions of the cabinet. 4 

Article I. The cabinet is composed of the various ministers 
of state. 

Article II. The minister president of state stands at the head 
of the ministers of state, reports affairs of state to the sovereign, 
and in compliance with imperial instructions, has control over 
the various branches of the administration. 

Article III. The minister president of state, should an 
occasion seem sufficiently important to demand such a course, 

3 Ito, as above, pp. 102-103. McLaren, Transactions Asiatic Society 
Japan, vol. 42. pt. I., p. 94. Okuma, History of Japan, Vol. I, p. 158. 

4 Clement, Prof. E. W. Constitutional Imperialism in Japan, in Pro- 
ceedings of the Academy of Political Science, New York, April, 1916, p. 13. 
Dyer, Henry, "Dai Nippon," p. 283, for concise statement of powers. 
McLaren, Transactions Asiatic Society of Japan, Vol. 42, pt. I, p. 232. 
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has competence to give instructions to any branch of the adminis- 
tration or to suspend its notifications, pending an expression 
of the sovereign will on the subject. 

Article IV. All laws and all imperial ordinances affecting 
the administration as a whole, shall bear the counter signature 
of the minister president as well as that of the minister from 
whose department they directly eminate. All imperial ordi- 
nances affecting a special department only, shall be countersigned 
by the minister of that department alone. 

Article V. The following matters shall be submitted for de- 
liberation by the cabinet: 

(1) Drafts of law, financial estimates and settled accounts. 

(2) Treaties with foreign countries, and all national questions 
of importance. 

(3) Ordinances relating to administration, or to the carry- 
ing out of regulations and laws. 

(4) Disputes connected with the relative competence of 
ministers of departments. 

(5) Petitions from the people, handed down from the throne 
or submitted by the imperial diet. 

(6) Expenditures apart from the ordinary estimates. 

(7) Appointments of chokunin officials and of local prefects 
and governors, as well as their promotions and removals. 

In addition to the above, any important matters connected 
with the duties of ministers of departments, and having relation 
to the higher branches of the administration, shall also be sub- 
mitted for deliberation by the cabinet. 

Article VI. Every minister of a department is competent 
to submit any matter whatsoever bearing on his functions for 
the consideration of the cabinet through the minister president. 

Article VII. With the exception of military or naval af- 
fairs of grave importance which, having been reported directly 
to the sovereign by the chief of staff, may have been submitted 
by his majesty for the consideration of the cabinet, the min- 
isters of state for war and navy shall report to the minister 
president. 

Article VIII. Should the minister president be prevented 
from discharging his functions, they may be delegated tempo- 
rarily to another minister of state in conjunction with the latter 's 
own duties 

Article IX. Should any minister of state be prevented from 
discharging his functions, they may be delegated temporarily 
to another minister of state in conjunction with the latter's own 
duties, or another minister may be appointed to discharge them. 

Article X. In addition to the various ministers of state, a 
minister may be specially authorized to sit in the cabinet. 

The constitution was promulgated February 11, 1889. 
The above imperial notification shows an interesting ten 
years' growth in the ideas held by the leaders concerning 
a cabinet as a political organ of the national life. 
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In theory the emperor appoints each minister to his 
portfolio. In modern practice, when a change in cabinet 
must occur, the genro look about for a man who is able 
to organize a cabinet in accordance with their ideas, and 
this man undertakes, under mandate from the emperor, 
to form a cabinet. The initiative seems never to rest 
with the emperor.' The nature of the cabinet, its political 
coloring, is dictated by various conditions. Of these more 
later. 

The retiring prime minister may suggest to the emperor 
his successor, as Marquis Okuma recommended Viscount 
Kato in October 1916; but the genro still seem to have 
the power to set aside this choice and put their own man in. 
This point has still to be carefully noted. Possibly Uye- 
hara would not agree with me in the above statement as 
to the power of the genro, 5 thinking that their influence 
has become a thing of the past; but events of late have 
clearly proven the contrary. 6 Nevertheless progress in the 
direction of a larger democracy is steadily being made, and 
sooner than we think Japan may see a party government 
in power. 

It must be borne in mind that many of the powers which 
according to the constitution belong to the prerogatives 
of the emperor, are, due to custom in Japan, exercised by 
the cabinet, in the name of the emperor. Thus the issu- 
ing of emergency ordinances, the making of treaties with 
foreign powers, the declaring of war and the negotiations 
for peace, the commanding of the army and the navy, 
the determining of their organization, the appointing and 
dismissing of public officials, the fixing of their salaries and 
pensions, etc., all fall within the functions of the cabinet. 
The emperor does nothing except in name. The cabinet 
has the power even over the judiciary, and they practically 
control the financial affairs of the nation, in spite of the 
provisions of the constitution which seem to place the 

6 Uyehara, G. E., Political Development of Japan, 1867-1909, p. 139. 
6 Pooley, A.M., Japan at the Cross Roads, pp. 113, 114, 121, 127, 129, 133. 
134, 163, 172. 
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finances in the hands of the lower house of the diet 7 (54) 
(55). As Uyehara further shows, the cabinet wields a 
great power over the development of national affairs 
because of their connection with the privy council, their 
right to speak in either house of the diet, to visit and to 
speak in all committee rooms of the diet, where much of 
the legislation is really determined, and in their use of the 
public money, a dangerous element in the moral field of 
politics today. 

In our efforts to understand Japanese politics, another 
danger must now be considered. This may best be ap- 
proached by a study of the following table of cabinets, 
compiled through the courtesy of S. Terada, chief secretary 
of the imperial diet: 

Table of Imperial Japanese Cabinets 



PREMIER 


AGE 

45 


TERM OP OFFICE 


DURATION 


Ito, 1st 


December 22, 1885-April 30, 1888 
April 30, 1888-December 24, 1899 
December 24, 1889-May 6, 1891 


2 yrs., 5 mos. 
1 yr., 7 mos. 
1 yr., 5 mos. 


Kuroda 


58 


Yamagata, 1st... 


52 


Matsukata, 1st. . 


57 


May 6, 1891-August 8, 1892 


1 yr., 3 mos. 


Ito, 2d 


5? 


August 8, 1892-September 18, 1896 
September 18, 1896-January 12, 1898 


4 yrs., 1 mo. 
1 yr., 3 mos. 


Matsukata, 2d... 


62 


Ito, 3d 


58 


January 12, 1898-June 30, 1898 
June 30, 1898-November 8, 1898 


yr., 6 mos. 
yr., 4 mos. 


Okuma, 1st 


61 


Yamagata, 2d. . . 


61 


November 8, 1898-October 19, 1900 


1 yr., 11 mos. 


Ito, 4th 


60 


October 19, 1900-June 2 1901 


yr., 7 mos. 
4 yrs., 7 mos. 


Katsura, 1st 


55 


June 2, 1901-January 7, 1906 


Saionji, 1st 


58 


January 7, 1906-July 14, 1908 


2 yrs., 6 mos. 


Katsura, 2d 


62 


July 14, 1908-August 30, 1911 


3 yrs., 1 mo. 


Saionji, 2d 


63 


August 30, 1911-December 21, 1912 


1 yr., 3 mos. 


Katsura, 3d 


66 


December 21, 1912-February 20, 1913 


yr., 2 mos. 


Yamamoto 


62 


February 20, 1913-April 16, 1914 


1 yr., 1 mo. 


Okuma, 2d 


77 


April 16, 1914-October 9, 1916 


2 yrs., 6 mos. 


Terauchi 


65 


October 9, 1916-September 29, 1918 


1 yr., 11 mos. 


Hara 


65 


September 29, 1918- 









It will be noted that the average term of the first eighteen 
ministries is a little less than twenty-two months each. Ito 's 
first ministry was a beginning, a school for both cabinet 



'Uyehara as above, pp. 140-146. 
124-152. 



Ito, Commentaries, as above, pp. 
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members and members of the diet, but the other two some- 
what lengthy ministries, the second Ito and the first Katsura, 
each occurred during a period of foreign war, when all 
domestic squabbles were loyally laid aside to give all force 
to the protection of the nation. 

It must be further noted that in the seventeen ministries 
mentioned, but nine names appear among those of prime 
minister, and these nine include Okuma and Itagaki, 
who were together, and whose ministry lasted but four 
months. In other words, for twenty-nine years, the 
cabinet has been under the direction of eight men, of whom 
four have practically dictated its policy from the first. 
If we seek to place these men, in their political relations, 
or rather in their clan relations, they belong to two sections 
of the country almost exclusively. To the Choshu clan 
belong Yamagata, Ito, Inouye, Katsura, Terauchi, Uyehara, 
Hara, Okubo, and Oura; while to the Satsuma clan belong 
Matsukata, Saigo, Saito, Kabayama, Yamamoto, Oyama; 
and it would be easy to add to these lists of the two clans 
which have managed the rudder of the ship of state all 
the years since the cabinet was born. Okuma is from 
Saga; Itagaki from Tosa clan; Saionji was a Kuge from the 
former Kyoto court; Viscount Kato is a Nagoya man; 
Baron Goto hails from Iwate-ken; but with the exception 
of Okuma and Itagaki, who have been little at the front 
in cabinet affairs, the policy of this body has been dictated 
by about four men. Katsura began as Yamagata's hench- 
man, Saionji was Ito's lieutenant, and Matsukata has 
been long connected with the privy council, and Terauchi 
is Yamagata's choice. While in law the emperor may 
choose any man in the empire as his prime minister, he 
never yet has chosen a man against the wishes of these 
clansmen. 

It will naturally be asked, how is it that these clansmen 
manage to control the choice of men as they have done? 
The answer is offered that they never could have maintained 
the hold they have had on the administration except for 
the marriage alliances which they have been able to form. 
"Marriage alliances often give the key to the domination 
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of clans and factions in Japan, as in England." Take 
the case of Viscount Kaoru Inouye. 

A clansman of Choshu, Inouye strengthened his position by 
marriage with a daughter of Nitta Tadayama, a leading dairnyo 
of Choshu. His brother-in-law, the present Viscount Nitta, 
married Inoko, sister of Viscount Mori, a scion of the Princes 
Mori, the Lords of Choshu. The deceased stateman's heir 
is his nephew, Katsunosuke Inouye, lately Japanese ambassa- 
dor in London, son of the Marquis's elder brother Ikutaro, 
and married to the late Marquis's daughter. Katsunosuke 
Inouye is blood brother of Prince Hirokuni Ito, Vice-grand 
Chamberlain, who married the late Prince Ito's daughter and was 
adopted as his son and heir. Baron Keiroku Tsuzuki, the 
privy councillor, formerly in the foreign office, and well known 
as the late Prince Ito's diplomatic assistant on his journeys 
abroad, is married to Mitsuko, a sister of the Marchioness In- 
ouye. The late Prince Katsura married as his second wife Kana, 
adopted daughter of Marquis Inouye, whilst his son and heir by 
his first marriage, Yoichi, married the Marquis's niece, Tei, daugh- 
ter of the Viscount Nitta. The connection between the Katsura 
and Inouye family goes even further, for Katsunosuke Inouye's 
heir and son by adoption, Saburo, is blood son of the late Prince 
Katsura by his first marriage. Baron Bunkichi Ito, legitimized 
son of the late Prince Ito, married a daughter of the late Prince 
Katsura. A connection between Inouye and party politics 
is seen not only in the Ito relationship, but in the marriage of 
Hara Kei, leader of the Seiyukai (a prominent political party) 
and ex-minister of home affairs, to the daughter of the Mar- 
chioness by her first marriage with the late Mr. Nakai, as well 
as in the adoption by Marquis Saionji of a Mori as his heir, and 
the engagement of this heir by the late Prince Katsura as his 
personal secretary. 8 

The case of Marquis Inouye might be thought to be a 
special one; but this is not remarkably so. The marriage 
alliances formed by Marquis Matsukata were quite as 
intricate. A story is told in Tokyo of this Marquis 
having been asked by the former emperor how many 
children he had, and he is said to have replied in his char- 
acteristic way "Your Majesty, I will have strict investi- 
gation made." I have seen a photograph of this states- 
man taken about 1915 showing the veteran surrounded by 

8 Pooley, as above, p. 116. Japan Weekly Mail, Vol. X, p. 63, On Dura- 
tion of Cabinets in Japan, p. 364; On Official Rank of Cabinet Ministers, 
showing clan influences. 
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a family, first and second generations, of eighty-four in 
number. Mr. Hara, leader of the Seiyukai is similarly 
entrenched. Marquis Inouye though never personally 
active in politics, was able to guide affairs of state from 
behind the shoji for years, through Katsura and Saionji. 

Following out some of the matrimonial connections in 
this way is the path by which to discover how the Satsuma 
section or clan has been able for years to control the navy, 
and Choshu the army. The term Sat-Cho, a combination 
of Satsuma and Choshu, is a word constantly used in 
Japan regarding political affairs. Well informed Japanese 
say without hesitation that the government is still run 
largely by clan influences. 

It must ever be borne in mind that it is no part of our 
study to teach the Japanese how to build their political insti- 
tutions. They are a capable people, and Japan possesses 
all the rights of any sovereign state to frame her own 
national life to suit her conditions. Our duty is to try 
to interpret that life to Western readers so that they shall 
better understand the Japanese people. Doubtless the 
average Japanese understands Western life and spirit 
better than the average Westerner understands Japan, for 
the Westerner is usually decidedly provincial. We need 
to see that in her development politically Japan has had, 
and still has, a serious handicap in her past feudal and 
family relations. In her foreign relations and her com- 
mercial life, in her finance and in her educational and 
judicial systems she has really done great credit to her- 
self and benefit to the world; but in regard to her domestic 
political and moral conditions the same commendation 
can scarcely be given. Freedom of her government from 
clan influences, the improvement of her electorate in sound 
political ideas, and a just recognition of the rights of the 
people through their representatives in the diet are changes 
essential to success. Captain Brinkley thinks that the 
provisions of her constitution differ in no respect from the 
most advanced Western standard. 9 Upon this point 

'History of the Japanese People, p. 692. 
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very good men may differ with him; but no matter how 
perfect the framework of political documents, there must 
be behind the law right public sentiments before the best 
results can be attained. English and American public 
sentiment bases itself in the individual. The people are 
the state, — constitutional democracy; the Japanese public 
from primary school to life's last hours is taught to find 
its temporal and eternal welfare in an imperial house, 
and the whole energy of Japanese officialdom is expended 
in conserving the clan influences which support that house. 

Japan is ruled by old men. 10 Prince Yamagata was 
born in 1838; Baron Shibusawa, in 1840; Marquis Okuma 
in 1838; Marquis Matsukata in 1840; Marquis Saionji in 
1849; Ex-Premier, Terauchi, has seen sixty-six years; 
and with one exception, Mr. Shoda, the members of the 
last cabinet are all men of the pre-Meiji era. Turning to 
the privy council, of its twenty-six members, six are above 
eighty, seven above seventy, ten between seventy and 
sixty, and only two are in their fifties. 

Turning in this connection to the kizoku-in, house of 
peers, to be treated in its proper place later, we find the 
members famous for their advanced age and conservatism 
or clan spirit. 

These last two named institutions, of which the genro 
are all members, practically decide the leadership and the 
party or clan coloring of the cabinet. The people are not 
considered at all. So long as these clansmen are in power, 
how is a cabinet in harmony with the progressive spirit 
of the nation to be secured? As the people have no means 
of effecting legally a change in the constitution, how are 
they going to secure their desires to participate effectively 
in the political life of the nation? 

While this article is being written, there has occurred 
in Japan an event of far-reaching importance, and bring- 
ing with it no little surprise. For months previously the 
press of the country had voiced the dissatisfaction of the 
people, as it was claimed, with the Terauchi cabinet, and 

10 The Japan Advertiser, February 7, 1918, p. 4. 
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rumors of its resignation had occasionally been heard. 
This outcry was no cause for wonderment, for the press 
of Japan is, as a rule, scandalously lacking in mature 
judgment on any political question, domestic or foreign. 
But on September 21, Count Terauchi handed the emperor 
the resignations of himself and his associates in the cabinet. 
The genro at once set to work to find a successor, and 
Marquis Saionji was summoned by the emperor and asked 
to form a cabinet. The Marquis took five long days to 
consider the matter, and then declined on the usual ground 
of ill health. True, he is in his seventy-ninth year, and 
might well claim consideration on account of age. But 
there were other valid reasons for his refusal. Why has 
the Terauchi cabinet fallen? It began with the strongest 
possible backing of the genro, and with prophesies of long 
life. Why should it fall just now? Its failure to secure 
approval of its intervention scheme in favor of the Czecho- 
slovaks in Siberia could not be offered as ground for ad- 
mitting defeat. Nor does anybody of responsible opinion 
seem able to name any definite mistake made by the 
Terauchi cabinet. The shouting of the "Outs" against 
the "Ins" is an old political trick, and surely, it is said, 
does not justify the ministers in deserting their portfolios. 
The truth is, the Terauchi cabinet has fallen because it 
could not satisfy the people, could not secure the support 
of a majority in the diet. This World War has mightily 
stirred the thought life of Japan. Profound changes in 
sentiment are rapidly taking place. Japan's unkindly 
treatment of China is not approved by the people, who 
are themselves reading more and more widely. The 
Terauchi cabinet was a bureaucratic cabinet. The de- 
mand of the times is increasingly in favor of giving political 
power largely into the hands of the people. Marquis 
Saionji is a democratic spirit. He knew full well that no 
"whole nation" government, such as the bureaucrats 
were calling for could hope long to stand. Hence the 
Marquis declined, and the genro were beaten. Their 
defeat brought almost unanimous rejoicing. The press 
grew wild over the affair. The Seiyukai (constitutional 
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party), the strongest political party in the diet, which had 
stood aloof from the Terauchi ministry, remained quietly 
looking on, knowing rather well that the time was ripe 
for a long-looked-for change in political affairs in the 
nation. With the declination of Marquis Saionji, no bu- 
reaucrat of sufficient influence and acceptability remained; 
so the genro were compelled to turn to the younger politi- 
cians for help. Mr. Takashi Hara, the successor of Prince 
Ito and Marquis Saionji, founders of the Seiyukai, and long 
leaders of that party of growing power, was immediately 
summoned by the emperor, even Prince Yamagata, the 
great conservative and backbone of the genrd giving his 
consent; and in a few hours was able to name a strong 
cabinet of experienced men, all connected with his own 
Seiyukai, — except the ministers of the army and navy 
who are excluded from politics, thus bringing in the first 
genuinely party cabinet in Japan. Not the first so-called 
party cabinet, for the Okuma-Itagaki cabinet of 1898 
was started as a party cabinet, though speedily overthrown 
by strife within the cabinet itself, the members lacking 
experience in working together, and there being no real 
constituency behind them. The Ito cabinet of 1900 was a 
second attempt at party cabinet building, though not quite 
all party men, and defeated in this case not from within 
but because of the bureaucratic opposition in the house of 
peers, which naturally dislikes party government, as will be 
shown later. Mr. Hara's cabinet is a Seiyukai cabinet and a 
people's cabinet. Mr. Hara is a commoner of the commoners, 
who, though of excellent birth, began life at the bottom of the 
ladder, as an errand boy, rose steadily because of his own mer- 
its, and has occupied in order positions of trust all the way 
up to the diet where he still remains as one of the foremost 
leaders. "He is the first prime minister to be appointed 
outside of the clan or court circles which have ruled Japan 
for the past fifty years." 11 Only two members of the 
cabinet bear titles, all are younger men, but all are trained 
men in the political and business world. They have at 

11 Herald of Asia, Vol. VI, pp. 29, 31 and 32. Japan Advertiser, Septem- 
ber 21, and October 20, 1918. 
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once made a favorable impression by abolishing liveried 
guards when appearing in public, and by showing a friend- 
liness to and confidence in the representatives of the press 
which none of their predecessors have thought becoming. 

The significance of this event for us at present is the 
light it throws upon the question of political development. 
Whatever other importance it may bear, it clearly marks 
advance on the part of the people, and a weakening of 
clan influences. The members of this ministry hold their 
portfolios not because of their possible connections with 
the Sat-Cho groups, but because of their membership in 
the Seiyukai, and their political fitness for their positions 
through practical training and experience. 

But we dare not prophesy for them an easy reign. The 
defeated genro and the bureaucrats in the kizoku-in will 
watch their every move, and will, if they dare, place 
obstacles in their way. 

Our next step in this investigation is to try to understand 
the structure of the diet and its behavior toward the cabi- 
net and the clan system. 12 

12 The Japan Weekly Mail, 63 Volumes, see index. This publication, 
under the masterly editorial hand of Capt. F. Brinkley, R. A., recently 
deceased, constitutes the greatest treasury in the English language 
of the constantly occurring events in the political, social, commercial, 
judicial, educational, and religious life of the Japanese people during 
the Meiji era. Captain Brinkley was in closest touch during all the Meiji 
era with the life of Japan, in all its phases. He was long retained as an 
advisor to the Japanese government, and to prominent Japanese corpora- 
tions, married a Japanese lady, lived among the people, was an authority 
on the Japanese language, and possessed an unusually well-balanced 
mind for the work of recording for posterity the daily happenings of the 
people. The constant reading for thirty-five years of this authority has 
been most helpful to the present writer. 



